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EDITORIAL. 

If we were to give a list of the numerous papers and periodicals re- 
ceived containing notices of Dr. Gray's death, it would represent the ex- 
pression of very many botanists. The sorrow over this sad event finds as 
wide an expression as did the warm and hearty response to the proposed 
memorial vase for his seventy- fifth birthday. The burden of these notices 
is the one constant refrain, that not only have we lost our leader, but, 
more than that, our friend. When did a scientific man ever leave so 
fragrant a memory ? When will we find that combination of graces in 
any other? " We will never see his like again," is the very common ex- 
pression. If this unanimous showing that the best part of a man is his 
kindly, lovable spirit would only inspire every American botanist to cul- 
tivate it, Dr. Gray's teaching would reach much farther than the department 
of botany. A man whose keenest criticism is so kindly that it attracts 
and stimulates, whose wide charity sees good in every worker, however 
obscure, is one who must win to himself an army of followers who will 
ever use his name as an inspiration. 

The editors have repeatedly called for contributions from their 
friends representing all departments of botany. This science has become 
so many-sided, so cut up into specialties, that even the nomenclature of 
any one department is strange to students in others. The result has been 
that now one department, now another, has been represented in our 
pages, and no botanist has found his specialty ignored, nor as fully treated 
as he would have liked. It is a good deal like the meetings of the biologi- 
cal section in the American Association, where one listens to many things 
he does not pretend to understand in order to hear the few things that 
he does. We want to call attention to the fact that if any botanist thinks 
his turn is a long time coming he has but to speak and he will be heard. 
If workers in phanerogamic botany feel that they are not sufficiently rep- 
resented in the pages of the Gazette, the remedy lies with them, for our 
pages are for botany in all its phases. If the " cryptogamically-minded " 
feel pushed aside, we are waiting and anxious to hear from them. And 
so with anatomy, physiology, etc., etc. There is one thing we desire to 
guard against, and in this we must have the co-operation of our friends. 
The Gazette must represent the best botanical activity of this country, 
and much of this activity is, of necessity, so technical in its expression as 
to be almost unintelligible to the general reader and unprofessional 
worker. The danger we refer to is that unprofessional workers are so 
sensitive that they feel pushed aside whenever a professional appears 
with a technical paper. We want our friends to understand that a very 
large number of our readers are chiefly interested in the unprofessional 
notes that come, free from the smell of the laboratory, with the freshness 
of the open air about them. Let every botanist who calls himself " only 
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an amateur," and is modestly keeping silent, apply this writing to him- 
self, and know that what he can say finds as large an audience as does the 
technical paper of his professional brother. 



OPEN LETTERS. 

On some mistaken estimates made by amateurs. 

I do not wish to be understood as criticising adversely the literature 
of the laboratory when I say that its influence has led to mistaken esti- 
mates on the part of amateurs and school-teachers. The literature itself 
embodies the results of a vast amount of painstaking research on the part 
of students who have been able to give the labor of years to their favorite 
pursuit. The amateur can give to botany but the few hours of an occa- 
sional holiday. The student, with commendable zeal, puts devotion to 
science first and the good of the individual second. We admire the 
scorn with which he rejects the thought of " an indolent self-culture." 
With the amateur the good of the individual should, just as clearly, come 
first and botany second — very important, no doubt, but still second. It 
should be valued directly in proportion as it ministers to his intellectual 
needs.. Does it help to a better style of life ? Does it help in the achieve- 
ment of a higher manhood or womanhood ? Well, if not, drop it ! Here 
is a fundamental distinction, so deep and far-reaching that I do not hesi- 
tate to say, in all seriousness, that I consider the dead-in earnest labora- 
tory-worker the last person qualified to pronounce an unbiased opinion 
on the question, what work had best be undertaken by amateurs in 
America. 

The first, and least harmful, mistake made under the influence to 
which I have alluded is an extravagant overestimate of the educational 
value of laboratory work. Both in the high school and college, so far as I 
have seen, it begets a spirit of inquiry into facts curious and interesting 
enough in themselves, but of the relative significance of which no cogni- 
zance is taken. The student does not " digest what he learns into learn- 
ing." An elsborate thesis results, for instance, in comparing the cell- 
structure of the leaves of this order of plants with the cell structure of the 
leaves of this other order of plants, the whole abundantly illustrated by an 
elaborately prepared series of slides— and there it ends ! No generaliza- 
tion of agreements or differences, no correlation of certain peculiarities 
of cell-structure with recognized natural affinities, not so much even as 
the recognition of an a priori probability that a general similarity or dis- 
similarity might obtain, which an examination of the facts showed was 
not the case— nothing! Observation without judgment! Only this and 
nothing more. Were a student, using a common pair of eyes, to do the 
same thing, comparing in this thoughtless way, for instance, the gross- 
anatomy of the leaves in question, his teacher would tell him— and be 
right in telling him — that his work was simply silly. I fail to perceive 
how the intervention of a compound microscope is going to stay the ver- 
dict. Furthermore, it may be seriously questioned if the power of obser- 
vation, per se, is in any considerable degree capable of cultivation. Good 
observers are born, not made. 

The second and by far the most pernicious mistake has been on the 
part of many to ignore the one high use which the study of botany, above 



